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Sir Edward Appleton. By Ronald Clark. Oxford: Pergamon Press, 
1971. Pp. xiii+240. $12.00. 


Sir Edward Appleton is generally remembered in science as a 
founder of the study of physics of the ionosphere, that ionized 
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region extending from about 40 to some 60,000 kilometers above 
the earth which permits long-distance radio communication in the 
high-frequency range and which, as a field of study, has been in- 
timately associated with events such as the development of radar, 
radio astronomy, and the International Geophysical Year. This field 
originated about 1920, and there have been over 10,000 papers 
published in it to date from work originating in some forty-five 
countries. 

Commissioned by Appleton’s widow, this study by Ronald Clark, 
the noted biographer of Tizard, Haldane, and others, presents an 
informative story of the careers of Appleton as ionospheric physicist 
and Nobel winner, as science administrator (chief of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research during World War II), and as 
educational administrator at the University of Edinburgh. From his 
experience in the history of British science-policy formation and 
from access to the Appleton papers, Clark puts together a picture of 
a brilliant, ambitious, politically conservative Yorkshireman who as- 
pired to and attained positions of considerable power in national 
and international science councils. 

Clark more than hints at incidents where Appleton engaged 
others in disputes over priority, for example, with Sir Robert Wat- 
son-Watt and the question of radar. He leaves unnoted, however, 
some of the more important instances of priority disputes which 
figure in the history of ionospheric physics: the story of the brilliant 
T. L. Eckersley of the Marconi Company and his manuscripts con- 
cerning the magneto-ionic theory, written prior to some of Apple- 
ton’s work and most certainly known to Appleton. Or again, “Apple- 
ton’s own discovery of the geomagnetic anomaly” (p. 151). Clark’s 
phrasing here is ambiguous; the reader might assume priority for 
Appleton. This anomaly was known to the Japanese as early as April 
1942 and was independently suggested by an American in 1943, 
before Appleton’s “discovery.” 

Clark writes more of a political and administrative biography 
than one concerned with the substance of science, and one seldom 
gets “inside” Appleton’s work as an ionospheric physicist. There are 
numerous persons mentioned who associated with Appleton, but 
there are curious omissions of scientists (for example, Sydney Chap- 
man, J. H. Dellinger, and H. G. Booker) who would figure centrally 
in a history of ionospheric physics. But then, this is a biography. 

On the whole, Clark is impressive in his use of administrative 
documentation and shows us a fascinating picture of Appleton. Un- 
fortunately, there are no footnotes and only infrequent direct refer- 
ence to quotes from and about Appleton. It is understandable that 
some sources preferred to be quoted anonymously, but more com- 
plete reference to published material would be desirable. The larger 
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part of the contemporary literature of physics is the result of work in 
fields such as ionospheric physics which are integrally tied to engi- 
neering and the economy, and Clark has done good service by 
presenting this study of a major physicist and administrator. 
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